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a successful person... drives his air 
conditioned car to his air conditioned 
health club to take a steam bath 


into the past for a possible solution to our future transportation 

needs. Scientists are quickly discovering, the most efficient 
non-polluting personal transportation system possible was 

developed nearly one hundred years ago. This device is silent, 

consumes no fossil fuels, is the only transportation device which 

is lighter in weight than its operator, is easily manageable by 

people of all ages and most physical abilities. What is this 

marvelous device? The human powered bicycle. Bicycles are 

also relatively inexpensive to build and maintain, and thereby 

free many dollars now being spent for transportation to be used 

on more worthy projects. The exercise gained by use of the 

bicycle also increases personal health and thereby dramatically 
reduces doctor and medical expenses. 

Health is one of mankinds universal concerns. Inquire in any 
corner of the world, what a person would like if they could have 
three wishes and health would be high on the priority list. Ask 
the question in modern America, Why do you want greater 
health, and you will probably be told that health is necessary to 
success and wealth. This concept is somewhat backed up by the 
number of rising and established executives that are considered 
to be successful who are members of private health clubs. One 
of the best descriptions of a successful person to come out in 
recent years is as follows: A sucessful person is one who lives in 


' an air conditioned house, drives an air conditioned car, and 


works in an air conditioned office. Every night he drives to his 


- air conditioned health club and takes a steam bath. Many 


successful people are recognizing the folly of this trend and are 
turning to the human powered bicycle for their personal 
transportation and exercise needs. By doing so, they are finding 
improved health, and often travel time is also decreased. 
Executives are not the only people who are rediscovering the 
bicycle, however. Recently America has joined with Europeans 
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in an increasing awareness of the role physical health plays ir 
our everyday lives. Book learning and mental agility are toc 
often lost due to poor physical health. Running, jogging, tennis, 
racquetball, and bicycling are all playing an important role in 
restoring America to physical well being. Although all of these 
forms of exercise are important, only the bicycle offers an 
efficient alternative as a personal transportation system, 
combining our need to transport ourselves to work, to school, ot 
even. the grocery store, with a means. of obtaining physical 
health. Perhaps, at this time, we should remember one 
important concept. Physical health and a lack of a physical 
handicap are in better physical condition than are their non 
handicapped counterpart. 

Commuting by bicycle is probably going to be difficult for the 
first few weeks. Extra time may be needed due to lack of 
physical fittness, but not as much as most believe. More and 
more institutions either have bicycle parking located close to 
work areas, or will make the necessary arrangements to allow 
bicycle riders to park their machines close by. This frees the 
bicycle commutor for having to circle parking lots to finda 
parking space, and then having to walk for several blocks to 
reach their work area. Another time saving feature of the bicycle 
is in traffic. The bicycle rider does not have to wait in long lines 


at traffic lights, but instead, may ride along side of waiting cars 


up to the traffic signal. Between these two time saving features, 
most bicycle commutors who travel ten miles or less, have found 
that time needed from front door to work area is usually less 
when the bicycle is used. When physical health and stamina 
improve this time can be reduced even further. 

Physical exercise gained by commuting by bicycle, instead of 
in the internal combustion powered quadracycle, also has other 
side effects. People are quick to find they are not as tense when 
they arrive at work, and therefore they: can better cope with the 
days problems. They do not find themselves becoming 
exhausted by mid afternoon. They sleep better at night, enjoy 
their meals more, and overall enjoy life to a greater extent. 





Bicycling is also an important tool for physical therapy. Like 
water supports the swimmer, the bicycle supports the rider, 
taking the weight off the legs and feet and allows leg exercise 
that will not damage tender muscle and joints. (caution should be 
used to select gearing that does not create excess pressure on the 
legs.) 

Richard Barna was a promising college football player when 
severe damage to both knees ended his career. He started to 
ride the bicycle as therapy and said: “‘I took up bicycling for 
therapy for my knees and got hooked onbicycling. Now I ride two 
hundred to three hundred miles a week. | put more miles on the 
bicycle in a year than I do my car. leven rode to Las Vegas in 
two days.”’ 

Another biker who wished to remain annonomous, but now 
works in a southland bike shop, gave this account of his’ 
bicycle commuting. ‘‘I always rode a bicycle around the block 








and on weekends, but never thought much of commuting by 


bicycle until I was sixty years old. The last five of my working _ 


years I rode my bicycle from my home in Irvine to work at Los 
Angeles airport, a distance of about forty miles each way, every 
day, even when it rained. I never missed a day in five years. The 
money I saved by not driving my car is what allowed me to retire 
without owing money to anybody. My only bad experiences was 
caused by all the smog the cars were creating.” 


parking lot congestion and 
travel time can often be 

reduced by commuting on 

the human powered bicycle 


Now that we have all decided to ride human powered bicycles 
rather than the internal combustion powered quadracycle, lets 
look at some of the other advantages of doing so. How often 
have we as students at Cypress College been late for a class 
because we were unable to find a parking place? How often has 
the instructor shown up late for his class in the morning for the 
same reason? To relieve this problem the school has completed 
additional parking facilities, and has opened up a parcel of 
unused land for what is called dirt parking. Still with all this 
costly land used for parking of the automobile, parking spaces on 
Monday morning are at a premium. Lets now compare this 
problem with the problem facing the bike rider. The bike rider 
has access to several designated parking areas throughout 
campus. Most of these spaces arelocated adjacent to the class 
toom. There is never a lack of parking places, no need to circle 
the lot, and when the bike is parked you don’t have to walk 
across campus to get to class. If you have classes on opposite 
sides of the campus, you can ride your human powered bicycle to 
a parking area closer to your next class. , 

Well, you say, if everyone rode a bicycle, wouldn’t we have 
the same problem as we now have with cars. No, we wouldn’t. 
Let us look for a moment at the space required to park 
automobiles as compared to that requ‘redfor bicycles. Scattered 
throughout the Cypress campus there are now one hundred and 
eighty seven designated parking spaces for bicycles. Compare 
this to just one of the car parking lots. Since the faculty parking 
lot located on the north side of the fine arts building is the 








oftimes we feed our internal 
combustion quadracycle engine 
when we could be feeding the 
human engine of our bicycle 


smallest lot on campus we will use it for our comparison. This lot 
has one hundred and sixty one designated parking places. If this 
lotwere convertedto all human powered bicycle parking, over one 
thousand bicycles could be parked in this same space. Well 
enough of that... 

There is an old cliche that says a way to a persons heart is 
through his stomach. In todays world this might be ammended 
to also say through his pocket book. With todays rising gas costs 
and food costs, our internal combustion powered quadracycle is 
literally taking the food right out of our mouths. As college 
students many of us at one time or another has to make the 
decision of skipping a couple of meals and feeding the gasoline 
engine of our car so we can get to class, or feed our body and let 
the car go without. Depending upon our class schedule, oftimes 
we feed our internal combustion powered quadracycle engine 
when we could be feeding the human engine of our bicycle. 
Experience has shown that the average diet of the average 
American will support all necessary body functions and also 
provide the fuel we need to propell our human powered bicycle. 
Why should we feed an ever hungry two thousand plus pound 
steel and glass monster when we could just be treating ourselves 


to t .ree well rounded meals a day. 

In conclusion, we will have to admit, that although we dream 
ofthe day when all people are riding human ‘powered bicycles 
and are physically healthy, in reality this will probably never 
happen. The automobile has found a place in the hearts of 
people world wide and has a few saving graces, However, we 
can all do our part to make this world a better*place to live by 
recognizing the human powered bicycle as a functional 
alternative to our transportation needs. Next time you see a 
bicyclist commuting to work, school, or just out riding for the 
pleasure of it, don’t laugh at him or try to run him off the road 
with your oversized steel and glass air polluting pod. 
Remember, that person is doing his best to provide all mankind, 
no, all life forms, a better world for us and our children to live. A 
world without air pollution. A world that needs not worry about 
energy shortages and whether part of our world will be cold this 
winter because our fuels are being used to power the internal 
combustion engine powered quadracycle. tok 





Margie Love: 








By 
Gary Eisenreich 








““We have excellent parents who have 
guided us and given us plenty of encour- 
agement. I think a key to a successful 
person is encouragement as a child,’’ said 
Margie Love. 

ether or not encouragement really 
was the key, whatever it was Mr. and Mrs. 
Love gave their children it seems to have 
worked quite well. 

The talented children started with the 
oldest of their six children, Michael. 
Michael went on to fame as the lead singer 
of the Beach Boys. Maureen plays the 
harp professionally, becoming known as 
one of the finest in California. Stanley 
after a illustrious college career played in 
the NBA for the Baltimore Bullets and the 
Los Angeles Lakers. After getting his 
business degree from USC Stephen man- 
aged the careers of Mike and Stan as well 
as the Beach Boys. Stephanie has 


displayed special singing talents and has" 


sang with the Beach Boys. 

Margie, the youngest at 18 is currently 
trying to find herself as a music major at 
Cypress College. 

“I wanted to go to Cal State Fullertonand 
play volleyball and the harp. But my 
parents said it was too far’ and my car 
wasn’t in too good of shape,’’ said Love. 

The parental persuasion has turned out 
quite well for Love and she has been happy 
at Cypress. 

“T like the Fine Arts department very 
much, I think they have an excellent 
faculty.’’ 

Word of mouth from family friends and 
an ex-Cypress College instructor provided 
information about the excellent music 
program at Cypress. ‘‘In the future I 
would like to obtain a masters degree but 
everything is up in the air. It would be 
great to get a doctorate; studying at 
Juilliards is a fantasy too. All I can do right 
now is say that I’m going to take as many 
classes as I can take, however long it takes 
me and learn what I can learn right now 
while I’m playing the harp. But I’m in no 
hurry and can’t afford to be in a hurry,” 
said Love. 


Music and talent run 
deep in her family... 
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Playing the harp professionally seems to 
be a key to Margie Loves future. 

“It started when I was living with my 
two sisters, while my parents were in 
Europe. I just played around (on 
Maureens harp) and she (Maureen) taught 
me a little song. When my parents came 
back, they all got the idea why doesn’t 
Marge play the harp. So I started lessons. 

The lessons were very casual since 
Maureen was and has been her sole 
teacher. ‘‘I learned quickly but I didn’t 
have the drive. I’ve been cruising for three 
or four years and have been getting more 
serious as I go on. 

I decided recently, last year, what I want 
to do with it and how far I want to go with 
it. I think I have a great deal of ‘‘raw’’ 
potential. I feel that I should pursue it and 
I would like to. 

Future plans may include a recording 
with Maureen who has already recorded 
with USC, the Beach Boys, and on her own 
album. 

Being taught by Maureen however 
casual it may be should be quite beneficial 
to Margie. ' 

‘Maureen is a harpists -harpist.’’ Any- 
time you speak to someone who has heard 
her play their is nothing but superlatives. 


She never really pushed me, I think she- 
knew-what I could learn and handle,”’ said 
Margie. 

Having another teacher has been dis- 
cussed but hasn’t been considered too 
seriously. 

‘*Everytime I think of that,I go no, I think 
that it would be good for me but eventually 
I would come back. I’m patterning myself 
after her because she’s the best, but I want 
to develop my own style,’’ said Margie. 
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Margie sang with the 


~ Beach Boys to an 


audience upwards of 
17,000 last winter. 





For having ‘‘raw’’ potential the list of 
places played is very impressive: Balboa 
Bay Club, New Otani Hotel Shante Qlair, 
and currently every Sunday at Mon 
Chateau,a French Restaurant in El Toro 
and Big Canyon Country Club every other 


weekend. 

Last winter at a Beach Boys concert at 
the Forum ,Margie and Stephanie sang a 
song that Michael had written while 
Maureen played the harp. ‘‘It was so fun, 
we just got into it. Stephanie and I would 
like to get upthereand do something really 
fun.” 

For most,having to make a singing debut 
in front of 17,000 plus would be a 
shattering experience, but not for Margie. 

The song they sang was about the 
Maharishi Mahesh Yogi. 

‘‘Michael has been into it (transcendent- 
al meditation) for about 10 years. He is 
quallified to teach. There has even been a 
university established (MIU in Iowa). The 
Beach Boys album that has been out for 
about a month is titled after ‘‘MIU’’. 

The goal of it is to enable everyone to 
enjoy life to the fullest. 

‘I meditate twice a day 18 minutes at a 
time. It has helped me be more involved 
and be more disciplined,’’ said Margie. 

Michael was leaving the house to join the 
Beach Boys at almost the exact same time 
Margie was born. 

“I’ve grown up with it; so it’s not like 
boom, bam it happened when I was 
thirteen and it was bizarre. It blows my 
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Front row left to right: Stephen, Mrs. and Mr. Love, Stephanie, Michael. Back row: Maureeis Stanley. 
. Photos courtesy Margie Love. 
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mind sometimes when | think about it. It’s 
nice and their are also disadvantages. 

“TL have the ability and advantages to see 
different outlooks on life meeting interest- 
ing and famous people and the chance to 
do some really extraordinary things. There 
are also the disadvantages of not seeing 
them too often and not being able to get too 
close. 
performing so as not to feel inferior,’* said 
Margie. 

The origin of the Beach Boys is 
interesting. The Wilsons: Brian, Dennis, 
and Carl are cousins of Mike Love. 

“Brian used to come over to the “Big 
House’’ a three story home in the view 
park section of Los Angeles. He would 
come over and bang on the piano,” said 
Margie. 

“Brian was taking a comp class in high 
school and for his final he was supposed to 
write a sonatta and instead he wrote 
**Surfin’’ he turned it in and failed the 
class,”’ said Margie. That's what got them 





“It took me two 


years to get the harp 


I have now.’’ 





started. 

Brian Wilson is now considered one of 
the greatest musical geniuses of our time 
and the Beach Boys have become rock and 
roll superstars since their beginning: in 
1961. 

Stanley was drafted on the second round 
of the NBA draft from the University of 


Oregon where he helped beat UCLA. He 


played for the Baltimore Bullets(now the 
Washington Capitals) and the Los Angeles 
Lakers. Since retiring from basketball Stan 
has taken the position of body guard for 
Mike and the Beach Boys. At 6’9’’ he is 
quite an imposing figure. 

Music and athletics aren’t the only thing 
the Love family has been successful at. 
Painting talent is abundant in the family 
also. Family friend Martha Dixon has 
given lessons to the family. She is now the 
President of the American Art Institute. 


Margie had a very busy life while at . 


Western High School in Anaheim. As a 
sophmore she was the class secretary and 
when she was a senior she was student 
body president as well as being all-league 
as a volleyball player and basketball 
player. 

Athletics have been fun as well as 
rewarding but the musical talent seems 
foremost at this time. After payments 
Margies harp will have cost $9,000. Her 


Also, the slight pressure of. 








Margie tries to practice three hours a day 





. Having big sister as teacher has created a 


casual atmosphere but a different teacher hasn't been considered too seriously. 


harp is the grand concert model and was 
ordered from Lyon and Healy Harp Salon 
in Los Angeles. ‘‘It took two.years on a 
waiting list to get the harp I've got now,” 
said Margie. The harp is a combination of 
maple and spruce. ' 

Practice has been difficult as is the case 
with most young people learning an 
instrument. ‘‘I wasn’t a good student. I 
was very casual for a long time. I have 
been only half way diligent about playing 
it. I’m trying to work up to three hours of 
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Margie left and Maureen right pose in front of Maureens harp. Margies harp is slightly 


practice a day,”’ said Margie. 

Conscience plays a piyotal role as to how 
she practices. 

“It's all knowing in my mind what I’ve 


got to do, my conscience tells me but a lot | 


’ 


of times i don’t listen.’ 
“If I'm really dedicated, to become 


" really good, it will take three years,’’ said 


Margie. 

If history is any indication three years of 
dedication will turn that ‘‘raw’’ potential 
into something quite special. yeyeye 








larger. Her harp was ordered from Lyon and Healy Harp Salon in Los Angeles and cost 


$9,000. 
























by Cindy Jacobs 
and Susan Turnquist 





Many students at Cypress College are 
not aware of the services that are available 
to them. In this article we plan to focus on 
three major areas: the dental services that 
are performed by the students for family, 
Sriends and fellow students; the culinary 
arts restaurant, where all meals are 
prepared by the students; and counseling 
services to help one find direction in one's 
career and life. So, take a little time and 
take advantage. : 


} 








dentistry 








Have you had your teeth checked lately? 
An important part of dental hygiene is 
regular check-ups, a service offered right 
here on campus. The Cypress College 
Dental Clinic, on the third floor of 
Schweitzer House, is open to students and 


faculty, their families, and patients within ° 


the community. 

The work, preformed by dental hygiene 
students, is under the guidance of instuc- 
tors. Such services as cleaning, x-rays, 
and oral exams are offered for a minimal 


fee. 
The clinic is open Tuesdays from 1 p.m. 


to S p.m.;Thursdays and Fridays from 8 
a.m. to 12 noon.Phone for an appointment 
at 826-2220, ext. 215. 


ADVANTAGE: 


of what Cypress College has to offer 


TAKE 
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hospitality 


Hungry for some good food? Visit the 
Culinary Art Department’s coffee shop 
where everything is cooked from scratch. 
This student operated facility offers such 
tasteful delights as the Denver Omlet, the 
Deluxe Charger Burger, and the French 
Dip at reasonable prices. 

A buffet is served every Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Friday with a main entree 
andcomplimentary dishes.All items are 
priced individually for your selection. 

Under the supervision of instructors like 
Tom Hilton, students who are studying 
‘food services prepare the food. ‘‘Culinary 
Arts is an area many students overlook,’’ 
says Mr. Hilton. 

Come by and taste their delights any 
weekday from 8 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. The 
coffee shop is in the Culinary Arts 
building, located next to the campus 
theater. 














counseling 
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At one time or another, all of us wonder 
what we are going to do with our lives. 


There isn’t any one person who can give us 
asimple answer but there is someone who 


can show usguidance and the opportunities 
that are available to us. This person is Art 
Wood, counselor in the Career Planning 
Center. 

Mr. Wood helps people find the direc- 
tion they want to go in with the right 
classes, colleges and jobs. But Mr. 
Wood's objective is to examine the classes 
that seem of interest to the student, help 
that person in the decision of a major and a 
career, and refer them to other counselors 
on campus, if necessary. 


Art Wood does not do counseling for just 
curricular problems but he also has classes 
available for personal problems. Class 
titles range from ‘* Women and Careers” to 
“Decision Making’’ to ‘‘Personal Aware- 
ness.’’ The counselérs in the career center 
do not do long range counseling but can 
refer one to the school pyschologist or 
other outside sources. Many times people 
are sent to the counselors through outside 
agencies such as churches, health clinics, 
and rehabilitation centers. 

Mr. Art Wood is here to help you if and 
when you need counseling services, so take 


advantage! way 





Brian Downing: 


Benchwarmer to starting 


catcher 
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by 
Delores Irwin 


When a reporter phoned football coach 
Larry Mercadante for background on a 
successful former student, the normally 
affable coach barked as he questioned the 
identity of the caller. 

Seems he has been the victim of a 
prankster friend of California Angel catch- 
er Brain Downing, who warmed the bench 
during Mercadante’s first season as head 
baseball coach in 1969. 

Mercadante has received clippings in the 
mail with headlines like ‘‘Downing Hits 
Game-Winning Homer’’ accompanied by 
notes saying, ‘“‘Dear Mere- Thanks for 
teaching me everything I know.’’. 

Or a visitor will engage the coach in 
innocent conversation only to casually ask, 
“Sav, aren’t you the coach who benched 
Brian Downing?’’ 





He’s a special guy, 


a real individual. 


hee eee 


Lowning is one of the Angels finest 
catchers ever and recently received the 
club’s ‘‘Most Inspirational’ award. 

He has been recognized as one of the 
men insirumental in the success of this 
year’s team, at second place, the highest 
finisher in its history. He plays injured or 
healthy. He dives into dugouts after pop 
flies, and hangs on to foul tips for dear life. 
He has thrown out more men at second 
trying to steal than Angel fans have seen in 


many seasons. 
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It was ironic that the Angels hosted the Chicago White Sox on the day that Downing 
received the club's ‘‘Most Inspirational’’ award. Both he and the Chicago fans were 
In uncharacteristically caustic terms, Downing 


mutually appreciative of the trade. 


described the White Sox fans this way: ‘People come to the games there to get drunk. 


They come to cause hell, start fights, and throw stuff on the field. that’s their main goal and 


_ Looking back on the 1969 model of Brian 
Downing, Mercadante said he was not 


impressed. 

‘He was good enough to play 
regularly-and, we had a pretty decent 
catcher. He made an impression on me as 
a person, not as a player. He’s a special 
guy, a real individual.” 

Cypress finished in the cellar that year. 

“The only year I didn’t have a champion- 
ship team,”’ Mercadante said. 

After Downing’s miserable year at 
Cypress, he played American Legion ball 
on a team managed by a neighbor and 
family friend, the late Bill Lentini. Lentini 
also happened to be a scout for the Chicago 
White Sox. 

With Lentini’s help Downing landed a 
contract with the White Sox farm system in 
1970 and was brought up to the major 
leagues in 1973. 

After a productive 1977 season in 

. Chicago (hitting .284), Downing was 
traded to the Angels, along with pitchers 
_ Chris: Knapp and Dave Frost, for Bobby 
Bonds, Thad Bosley, and Richard Dotson. 
Beginning the season as a part-time 
catcher, Downing assumed the job fulltime 
when JimFregosi became manager on June 
wks 
Downing responded by raising his 

average from .206 to .272 by August 1. 
Ten years earlier, no one except Down- 

ing would have believed it possible. 
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Magnolia High School's 1968 yearbook 
shows an almost painfully young and 
awkward-looking Downing, who, at 5'10”’ 
and 150 pounds, did not haye an impres- 
sive senior year in varsity baseball. 

He chose his words carefully as he 
rembered 1969 at Cypress College: 


_I was always very 
aggressive; but Merc 
‘never got to see that 
naturally. 


“You know, I just didn’t talk very much; 
Iwas very quiet and I think that was @ lot of 
the problem at Cypress. I never really held 
it against Merc. I was much smaller and 
not half as strong as I am now. I was very 
timid. Unfortunately, I was a catcher, and 
that’s all the negative attributes of being a 

- catcher really;and so } just didn’t play.” 

That year at Cypress was a crucial one 

for Downing, and had it not been for 


Lentini (‘I knew he would never give up on 


me,’’), he might have quit. 


‘| was getting a little worried actually, 
because I was getting up to be 19-20 years 
old, and figured if I didn’t play there I was 
in a lot of trouble. This was what ! 
wanted to do, ever since I was nine years 
old,’’ Downing said. ’ i 

Today, an extra 35 pounds and 10 years 
have made a dramatic difference in: his 
appearance. Boyishly good-looking and 
solidly built, there’s no mistaking that he’s 
a professional athlete. : d 

Downing is infused with a boundless ” 
energy that is released in exuberant 
pregame warmups; as he speaks, his eyes , 
move constantly, casing the territory; he 
fidgets with his cap, with his hair; and he 
works on an everpresent bag of sunflower 
seeds. 

At the time Downing was traded te the 
Angels, General Manager Buzzie Bavasi 


_ described him as “hard-nosed” and “‘ag~ | 


atessive,”’ which hardly fits Downing’s self 
description of shyness. 

“The way I played on the field. didn’t 
illustrate my personality, really, 1! was 


_ always very ageressive; but Merce never 


got to see that, naturally."’ 

He spit out another sunflower seed shell 
as he reflected. 

“1 think it’s just going out there every 
day, just the physical and mental grind of 
it. I think both are equally important. ft 
just really matures you; dealing .with the 
press and dealing with the fan reactions | 
and all that. I think that was » dly the, 
turning point.’’ 


“He'll do anything to catch a ball.”” Jin 
Fregost F 

















“But one thing J always say anytime 
anyone asks me what I hit in college, I just 
say .333, and nobody knows it was one for 
three. I got up three big times, got a hit off 
Hrabosky when we played Fullerton, and 
that was it. One for three.”’ 

Downing continues to have chance 


meetings with Al Hrabosky, as the ‘Mad 


Hungarian’’ is now the top reliever for the 
Kansas City Royals. 


Downing contends he didn’t grow up 7 


until he was 22 years old. It was during his 
third season of pro ball, in 1972. 

“I played more than anybody ever 
played, but I just didn’t grow up, that’s all 
- physically or mentally. I haven’t reached 
my full physical growth yet. I’ve been 
getting bigger every year.”’ 





How did you make 
it? I was twice as 


good as you were... 





It was also at that point that he began to 
hit consistently and gain confidence. 


“‘No, Iwasn’t good. Hell, I see the guys 
here every day - you know, you can see it in 
their facus- How did you make it? I was 
twice as good as you were - which they 
were, but they didn’t progress after they 
got out of the high school stage. 


Kids with super 
abilities are 


often lazy 








“‘There were so many guys around here 
better than I was it’s ridiculous. It’s just 
that inner heart of whatever you call it- 
determination, attitude. It’s just almost as 
important as physical ability.” 
~ Mercadante agrees. 

“It’s simple - desire. This is my 16th. 
year of coaching. It’s really frustrating as a 
coach to have kids with super abilities and 
talent, but who are often a little bit lazy - 
they know they’re good. 

“‘On the other hand, you get a guy who 
has only average talent and he works his 
butt off and makes it. That’s far from an 
exception - it’s quite frequent. It’s a 
combination of personality, environment, 


and upbringing,’’ Mercadante said. 

Mercadante remembers Downing as 
having a great deal of desire. 

“After baseball practice he’d leave here 
end instead of going out and hustling girls 
he’d go out and hit balls against the 
handball courts. Downing obviously had 
the ability (to make it to the Big Leagues); 
he’s not there just on raw desire. He’s a 
super kid.’” 


I didn’t get a car 


until I was in the 


big leagues. 


Baseball was Downing’s all-consuming 
interest while in high school. 

“That was the only thing. That was it, 

period. I never went to anything in high 
school; never went to any of the dances, 
aay of the get-togethers whatsoever. 
. “I didn’t get a car until I was in the big 
leagues. I remember going to Cypress and’ 
I used to ride my bike to school back when 
it wasn’t very fashionable, and a lot of the 
players used to give me a hard time. If 
they did it to me now, I’d kick their ass. At 
the time I didn’t have the tools to take ~ 
anybody on. Now I’d just go after their 
fe: 5 


~ Fe 





I remember riding 


my bike to Cypress... 


Seam 





‘It was about two and a half miles to 
Cypress, and I’d have to go up and back 
twice a day, you know, for the classes, and, 
then come back for the practice. I guess 
- 1€ way I’m lucky,”’ he laughed. ‘I got 
“ome good exercise for my legs.’’ 

Downing presently builds himself up 
during the off-season in more conventional 
ways, working with both free weights and 
Nautilus weight-training machines. 

He began weight training only after he 
seriously injured his elbow and shoulder. ° 

It was possibly that history that led 
then-manager Dave Garcia to assign: 
part-time catching duties along with Terry 
Humphrey. . e 
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I like him both as a player and as a person, and those are two 


different things. —Jim Fregosi He gives 180% —Buzzie Bavasi 


When Jim Fregosi took over, however, 
he gave Downing the job full-time, over the 
protests of pitchers Nolan Ryan and Frank 
Tangna, who preferred Garcia’s arrange- 
ment. 

Downing, who is not prone to criticize, 
said, ‘‘Well, you can’t really fault them. 
These guys are two great pitchers and 
they’ve had a different catcher every year. 
It’s not easy to pitch that way.”’ 

Tue working relationship between the 
ritcher and catcher is a delicate one, he 
s ‘d, and consistency is the key. 

‘Fregosi just said that’s the way it’s 
going to be, and that’s the way it was.’ 

-le was disappointed in the Angel’s 
‘second place finish in their division 
although it was the winningest team in 
Angel history. ( : 

“I guess they’re going to have to make 
some pretty major deals this year to get the 
missing ingredients - whatever they feel 
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those are.”’ 

‘One problem is the lack of left-handed 
hitters, made acute by the death of one of 
their top hitters, Lyman Bostock. 

“We see nothing but the right-handed 
pitchers, good sliderball pitchers, which is 
what beats this team when we do lose. We 
could use some strong left-handed hitting 
in there to try to balance it out. But then 
ye 1've got the guys who are playing now, 
a good a job as they’ve done, where do 
yo. play them next year?’’ 5 

It’s a cinch that the righthanded hitting 
Downing will not have to worry about a 
spot in next year’s line-up. 

When the Angels faltered going down 
tha. September stretch, general manager 
Buzzie Bayasi blasted the team for lack of 
enthusiasm and hustle. 

But Downing, for one, was paroled for 
good behavior. 

“He gives 180 percent,” Bavasi said. 


Fregosi agreed. At the time he install 
Downing as permanent catcher, he sai 
“‘He’ll do anything to catch a ball.’’ 

More recently Fregosi said, ‘‘I like hi 
both as a player and as a person. A) 
those are two different things.”’ 

‘he former Cypress bench-warmer al 
had kind words to say about Jim Boutc 
the 40-year-old Atlanta knuckleballer w 
battled his way back up from the minc 
this year after a 10-year absence. 

Bouton has been regarded with ca 
tempt by many in the baseball wot 
because of his revealing book about t 
games heroes, Ball Four. 

Said Downing, ‘‘There ain’t no way I’ 
going to knock anybody who’s playing tk 
game, particularly somebody who had 
fight to get hie; that’s kind of the mot 
to the story, i 4t there. Www 


Praying For Snow 


By Faye Schwarze 
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The biggest and best established club 
on campus is the Ski Club. The general 
conclusion drawn by most people might be 
that the club is only for experienced skiers. 
However, Kevin Swift, a club member, 
believes this club is set up for everyone: 
experienced skiers, average skiers, non- 
skiers, and people who want to learn to ski. 
He says, ‘My estimation is the 25% of the 
club consists of first time skiers. This club 
is on campus for people to get together and 
have a good time.’’ Membership cost is $3 
for a year’s participation. 

The club meetings are held on the first 
Thursday of each month at 11 a.m. in 
S-124, on the first floor of Einstein House, 
and on the third Thursday of each month at 
7:30 p.m. at the Pizza Pub on Valley View 
at Ball Rd. in Cypress. The day meetings 
are very formal. They are to get people 
informed of upcoming trips and activities. 
The night meetings are less formal, but 
cover the same material. These meetings 
are set up for club and non-club members 
to socialize and have a good time. 

Besides ski trips, the club is involved in 
other activities too. At times the club has 
guest speakers. Last semester champion 
freestyle skier Scott Willingham spoke at 
one of their meetings. The club has also 
had a Cypress ski night at Sandi Ski Shop 
where Cypress club members were given a 
10 per cent discount on all ski equipment 
and ski wear. ws 


At their monthly meeting last Thursday 
night, the club featured a fashion show. 
The modeling consisted of both girls and 
guys showing off the latest in ski wear, 


‘courtesy of Ski and Sports in Fullerton. 


The club also participates in summer 
volleyball tournaments. This past summer 
the team placed third in its Orange County 
Schusski League. 
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Here ski club members are planning their 
strategy for the marathon swim race, which 
took place on their kickoff trip. 





The Ski Club T-shirts are available for. 
$5, and can be ordered at any Ski Club 
meeting. Also available at this time are : 
girls long sleeve T-shirts, which sell for $9. 
Ski bags may be purchased for $24.95, for 
one color, and $29.95 for two colors. They 
are custom made to fit your skis. Order 
blanks for ski bags are available on the Ski 
Club table located on the second floor of 
Einstein House. 

The club has planned trips not only for 
regular skiing, but also racing. The first 
event, in mid-October, was a kick-off with 
other college ski clubs, They participated 
in such events as a dance contest, 
marathon swim races, wet T-shirt contest, 
and the day ended with a successful 
unplanned toga party. The first skiing trip 
will be Nov. 22-27 at the Tri-Arc Tra- 
velodge in Salt Lake City, Utah. There will 
be four days of skiing, dancing, partying, 
and general fun. This trip has already sold 
out. The second skiing trip will be held 
during the semester break, and will be at 
Bogus Basin in Idaho. This will include 

















Here ski club members relax in sun during th 





eir kickoff trip to 


Palm Springs. 


) Roe 


four nights at the Pioneer Inn condomini- 
ums. The inn is located right on the 
mountain, so there is ski in/ski out 
accessibility. Cost of the trip is $167, 
including round trip charter bus transpor- 
tation. Other trips are planned for Wash- 
ington’s Birthday and Easter vacation to 
Lake Tahoe and Crested Butte, Colorado. 

The racing trips are planned for Dec. 
8-10, Jan. 12-14, Feb. 9-11, Mar. 9-11, and 
Mar. 30-Apr. 1. These trips are all directed 
to Mammoth, and are not just for people 
interested in racing. Sign-ups for these 
trips may be completed in the Bursar’s 
office. Cost of most of these Mammoth 
trips is in the range of $25 to $45. 

Racing is not designed just for expert 
skiers, but also for beginners and better- 
than-average. At these events, competitive 
points are awarded: clubs based on the 
times achieved ‘in racing by each competi- 
tor, and the Cypress club earned enough 
points last year to place first in the small 
chibs division. { 

Earlier in September at the Orange 
County Council Far West Ski Association 
Disco Skierama, club member Mark Martin 
was named Snow King. He then repre- 
sented the all-Orange County Schusski 
League in a state Snow King competition, 
where he placed third. 


Club trip chairperson Peggy McAnena 
said, ‘‘I know that this year’s trips are 
going to be a great success because we 
have a lot of great people, great snow, and 
always have great parties, and because on 
most major trips our club goes with 15 to 20 
other colleges and universities from north- 
ern and southern California. 


4 
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Anyone desiring more information about 
trips or other club activities can contact the 
trip chairperson at (714)997-4972, or 
information also may be obtained from the 
Einstein House secretary. k® 
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SUICIDE: THe neELpe 


IS THERE 


‘ 


PHOTOS BY STEVE LOPIN 


It wasn’t that easy living at home 
with an alcoholic father. Poor man. 
As a young man out of college he had 
been an up-and-coming business man- 
ager--until he had hit and permanently 
maimed a pedestrian while driving 
stone drunk. Now nobody wanted 
him. He had been fired from or quit 


his last three odd-jobs and now that his. 


old clunker of a car had quit forever--. 
Might as well have another drink. It’ll 
soon be gone. 

His poor wife Helen. She had once 
been the admiring young wife of an 
up-and-coming businessman until--. 
Pretty, intelligent, energetic, innocent 
(maybe too innocent); Helen had 
everything. She and her husband 
would have gone a long way together if 
he hadn’t--. Now her beauty had 
turned to ugliness, her energy to 
waste, her intelligence to petty bicker- 
ing. John and Helen had long ago 
exchanged loving conversation for 
bitterly worded contests. F 

Jane remembered witnessing the 
intense battles between her parents 
when her dad first started coming 
home drunk, yelling and swearing, 
swerving recklessly through the room, 
vomiting loudly in the commode; the 
time that she got in his way and he 
kicked her, hard. He controlled his 
drunkenness better now that he had 
been doing it for a while, always 
sitting on the back porch staring, 
rocking, drinking. His drunkenness 
was taken for granted now. So was 
their poverty. So were their lives 
together. 

From the time her dad had kicked 
her, Jane hadn’t really been the same. 
She had, in a sense, been kicked into a 
different world. Her father withdrew 
completely from the family circle, her 
mother stopped baking cookies and 
telling bedtime stories. Her best 
friends had turned away in spite, 
mimicking the actions of their parents 
at home. The world had turned cold 
and lonely. 

Now Jane spent most of the time in 
her room playing with her dolls. They 
were the only friends she had. They, 
too, had once been beautiful before 
her father’s accident but, as every- 
thing else, they were falling apart. 


Jane had a guilt complex-she felt 
personally responsible for her family’s 
predicament. It was her mother’s fault 
that she felt this way. Her mother was 
always flying into fits of abusive 
anger, ridiculing Jane, constantly 
chiding and blaming her for every- 
thing. 

Her dad was always on the back 
porch, rocking. Just a shadowy image 
in Jane’s nightmares. There was no 
hope, except the hope of leaving this 
hole someday and finding happiness 
somewhere--she knew that it must be 
out there. 

Then, out of nowhere it seemed, 
Jane had found hope. She had met a 
boy at school only two years older than 
her, 17, who said he had a good job at 
a local drugstore. He had touched her 
and said how lonely he was, too. He 
would be her friend. 

Jane had been sneaking out of her 
home for the last three weeks to meet 
her new love. She was sure that it was 
love--what else could this good feeling 
be,this glimmer of hope? 

They had made love last time they 
met. She had felt obligated after he 
had asked her to marry him. It wasn’t 
all that bad, though. Anything! She 
just wanted to escape, to be taken 
away, to never come back. 

The next night they were supposed, 
to meet Jane stood with what she could 
Squeeze into two paper bags at the 


BY LINDON ROSE 


dimly lighted bus stop where they 
always met. He wus thirty minutes 
late. He had relatives in San 
Francisco, he had said, where they 
could stay until he found another job. 
It seemed so possible, yet so imposs- 
ible. 

He was an hour late now. Then two. 
Then three. He had never been late 
before--and she knew. 

She had been walking aimlessly, her 
mind paralyzed with sadness’ and 
terror. Sadness over losing the only 
one hope she had and terror over the 
prospect of going back home. She had 
left a defiant note in her parent’s room 
saying that she would never come 
back. NEVER! Now she had nowhere 
to go. 

“That damn _ headache,’’ she 
thought to herself as she walked 
aimlessly, timelessly down the dark 
street. A dark street--she didn’t know 
which one. Unconsciously she grabbed 
in her purse for the pain killers the 
doctor had prescribed for her. She 
clasped the bottle in her hand. 
Suddenly she stopped, thinking, ac- 
cepting. 


A toast to death... 
the ultimate escape. 














' 
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“‘Mam, its time to go.’’ The maid 
shook her harder. ‘‘Wake up, mam. 
Please, its time to go,’’ the maid 
pleaded. , 

Jane had asked a man to rent a room 
for her at the first motel she had 
passed by. She had stood in the corner 
of the lobby, tears in her eyes, while 


‘the older man had rented a room in his 


name--she had given him the last of 
her money. The clerk looked over the 
man’s shoulder at Jane. He seemed to 
understand, thought Jane. Maybe he 
was used to these kind of things. She 
had sat alone in the shadowy rocm 
with all the shades drawn. It was a 
brand new prescription and she had 
smiled a grim smile before whispering 
“‘bottoms up.’’ A toast to death. The 
ultimate escape. ' 

The numbness snapped. Suddenly 
Jane became aware of an uncomfort- 
able pressure in her throat. She began 
to gag. ‘‘She’s coming out of it,’’ 
growled Sam, a veteran paramedic, as 
the ambulance pulled up to U.C.I. 
Medical Center Emergency Room. 
‘‘Hand me an emesis basin.”’ 

Jane’s numbness snapped again. 
She was vaguely aware of bright 
lights, buzzing voices, tubes and a 
churning feeling in her stomach. She 
heard a calm voice. It was a doctor’s 
voice. 


“‘Jane, what did you take? How 
many pills did you take, Jane?’’ He 
shook her much harder. ‘‘Were you 


trying to hurt yourself, Jane?’’ 
“Yesss,’’ Jane moaned. 
“‘Were you trying to kill yourself, 
Jane?’’ 


The episode just described, al- 
though fabricated, is in many ways 
typical of what would and often does 
happen to individuals who attempt 
suicide in Orange County. The 
situation and circumstances leading up 
to Jane’s attempt, although stereo- 
type, amply illustrate the basic factors 
involved in almost every suicide 
attempt. 


A few Cypress 
College students will 
commit or attempt 

suicide this year. 


The majority of suicide attempts 
eminating within Orange County 
boundaries will be taken directly to the 
University of California at Irvine 
Medical Center via private ambulance 
or paramedic transport. Only those 
suicide attempts handled privately, 








Anyhody could comitt suicide. 
rather than by paramedic and police 
routine, are able to sometimes elude 
the processing procedure begun at 
U.C.I.M.C. Emergency Room for sui- 
cide attempts. 

One may begin to realize the 
omnipresence of suicide in our society 
when it is learned that an estimated 
30,000 Americans will committ suicide 
within the next year. An estimated 10 
to 100 times more than this (to quote 
the two extremes) willattempt or make a 
gesture at suicide. 

It is probable that a few or more 





. Students registered at Cypress College 


this semester will attempt or committ 
suicide within the next year. Some of 
these students may already be think- 
ing about suicide and some, at this 
particular point in time, may have no 
idea that a crisis situation is about to 
occur in their lives. 


One cannot escape the fact that very 
few individuals are suicide-proof. 
Surprising? Most people, admittedly, 
have thought about suicide at one time 
or another during their lives. But the 
majority of ‘‘normal’’ individuals. 
would never think of actually doing it. 
Me?! Commit suicide?!! Maybe... 

“To be completely suicide proof,’’ 
states Dr. Donald E. Wilbert, a 
privately practicing psychiatrist with 
offices in the Peacock Building in 
Laguna Beach and an associate of 
U.C.I.M.C., ‘‘you would have to be 

; to your own self-actualiza- 
tion and not make it (one’s desire to 
live) depend on outside  circum- 
stances.”’ . 

Dr. Wilbert, who also heads the 
Suicide Prevention Committee at 
U.C.I.M.C., went on to explain how 
this stemmed from the fact that most 
suicides and suicide attempts result 
from loss of ‘‘ego attachment.” 

Putting this in laymans terms, 
Wilbert described how a 1929 stock- 
brocker might have looked at the 
tickertape and then dived out the 
window. wi 

““There’s nothing you could put on 
tickertape that would make me dive 


’ out the window,’’ Wilbert explained, 


“because I have not attached my ego 
(sense of well-being) to any financial 
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securities. I’d be invulnerabie to it, 
but he was so vulnerable that he killed, 
himself.’’ i 

For an individual to form an ego: 
attachment is a quite ordinary thing-*: | 
most people do in one form or another.. 
And anybody who has formed an ego! 
attachment is susceptible to losing it. 
Whether or not the loss-of this ego: 
attachment will be enough to prompt.a 
person to committ suicide, though,. 
must be answered on an individual 
basis. ; 
“If you study what somebody at-: 
taches their ego to,’ steied Wilbert, 
“‘then you will know what it will be 
that puts them in risk when they loose. 
its 

Dr. Wilbert proposed another ex- 
planation for suicidal intent in the form; 
of a theory, called the Theory ofthe 
Dominant Other. In this theory, 
Wilbert explained, the dominant other 
is the person or cause that one 
attaches himself to. ‘‘No longer are 
you attached to your own welfare,’’ 
Wilbert pointed out, ‘“‘but to that 
(dominant) thing, and you make your 
existence somehow dependent on it.’’ . 

In the case of Jane, she had made 
her total existence depend on the boy, 
she had met at school. Until she had 
met him she may have been very 
unhappy, but as yet she had formed no 
strong.ego attachments and therefore 
was a minimal suicide risk. When 
Jane met the boy, however, he led her 
to believe that he was not only capable 
of but willing to rescue her from her 
undesirable situation at home and she 
naively believed him. He became her 
ego attachment, the dominant other, 
over the period of time she knew him. 
He was her only way out to happiness, 
she believed. 

After the realization that she had- 
lost him, especially in light of their last 
night’'together and her home situation, 
it is not difficult to see how in a flurry 
of desparation and bewilderment Jane 
might have desired the ultimate 
escape, death. 

‘‘When you resort to self-destruct- 
ive behavior,’’ stated Dr. Wilbert, 
“you're at the bottom of the barrell in 
coping skills... Jane was at the 
bottom of the barrell. What would you 
have done in her situation? a1 











Its not always lonely, frustrated and 
unhappy girls who attempt or committ 
suicide. One may think of any number 
of famous personages who have taken 


", their own life--some quite recently. 


As mentioned earlier, very few 
individuals, if any, are totally suicide 
proof. It only follows, therefore,that 
no facet of society is completely 
immune’ from suicide, either. Some 
specific groups, though, may well have 
a lower rate than the majority of the 


‘ population. 


Dr. Wilbert used the example of 
Roman Catholics, who tend to have a 


_ lower suicide rate than the national 


. factor,’’ Wilbert 


average. According to Wilbert, this 
low rate may be attributed to the fact 
that a person with a strong Roman, 
Catholic background can expect actual 
flames upon taking his own life. 

“This can be a strong inhibiting 
-humorously  re- 
marked. Apparently, though, there 
are various inhibiting factors to var- 
ious special groups but the fact 
remains the same; none are immune. 

Even a person who might never 
rationally or seriously contemplate 
suicide may still be vulnerable . This, 
in large part, can be attributed to the 
effect of drugs, primarily alcohol and 
downers. According to Wilbert, 
anybody when they are intoxicated 
could do what they don’t believe in. 

Wilbert explained how many of 
the traffic fatalities are commonly 
believed to be the result of suicidal 
motives, ‘‘but you can’t prove it. They 
drink and go out and drive dangerous- 
ly and have a single car crack-up or 
sometimes bring somebody else down 
with them...The sober self can be a 
safe subject and yet the drunk self 
could be a real danger.”’ 

Especially in danger of suicide when 
intoxicated are those individuals who 
have suicidal ideations, yet are manag- 
ing a firm but fragile grip on their 
destructive impulses. Speaking of his 


‘care of suicidal patients Dr. Wilbert 


‘that they won’t commit 


remarked, ‘‘If somebody assures you 
suicide, then 


' the next main question is to be sure 


that they don’t abuse alcohol or 
downers because all bets are off when 


_, they are intoxicated.”’ 
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What, then, happens to Jane and 
people like her after their attempt at 


~ self-destruction is successfully inter- 


‘rupted by medical treatment? 


Will 
Jane be given a bill for fifty dollars and 
sent home to aplogize to her parents? 
Put in a juvenile home for drug abuse 
and unruly behavior? Maybe they 
just lock these type of people in 
padded cells and throw the key away. 

Hardly. In fact, the U.C.I.M.C. 


Emergency Room is just the first in a 
series of steps aimed at helping the 
individual to cope with his/her prob- 
lem or even better, to work it out 
completely. 

The next stop for a suicidal patient 
after leaving the emergency room at 
U.C.1.M.C. is inevitably right next 
door, the Psychiatric Emergency Ad- 
mitting Unit. Here a legal document, 
coded WIS150, is written on indivi- 
duals to hold them in the P.E.A.U., 
which is a locked unit, for a maximum 
of 72 hours. 

A qualified doctor or law enforce- 
ment official may write a WIS150 on a 
person if, in the official's professional 
opinion, that person is a danger to 
himself, a danger to others or gravely 
disabled as the result of mental 
impairment. In Jane’s case, as in most 
other suicide attempt cases, a WIS150 
was issued because of the danger to 
self. 


Here the suicidalvictim 
must accept the 
uncertainty and reality 

of his own position. 








Entering the P.E.A.U. is often an 
awesome experience for the suicidal 
patient. Coupled with the realization 
that he has just narrowly escaped 
death at his own hand, standard 
procedure dictates that all suicidal 
patients remain strapped in a wheel- 
chair or on a gurney until cleared by a 
P.E.A.U. staff member, usually a 
psychiatric technician. 

Looking down the long hall which 
composes the front half of the 
P.E.A.U. the suicidal patient would 
see a row of dilapidated couches and 
chairs on one side of the hall, a row of 
locked doors leading to rooms on the 
other side and.a color T.V. at the very 
end. The other half of the P.E.A.U., 
the back hall, equally as long as the 
first, is lined only with locked doors 
leading to rooms and then the rest- 
rooms. 

The P.E.A.U. is the official dumping 
ground in Orange County for all 
psychiatric emergencies. From para- 
noid schizophrenic to psychosis--all 
end up on the P.E.A.U., usually on a 
WIS150, to be evaluated by the 
on-duty staff psychiatrist or psychia- 
tric resident and a decision made as to 
their disposition. 

Here the suicidal victim must accept 
the uncertainty and reality of his own 
position. Escape has failed and one 
does not easily leave the P.E.A.U. 
before laying completely open his 
fears and motivations. 


Here the initial psychiatric treat- 


ment, will begin for the patient, a 
course of treatment aimed at helping 
the suicidal patient recognize the 
factors involved in his attempt and the 
alternatives available to him. 
***We basically protect these indivi- 
duals against their destructive impuls- 
es,’ explains Dr. Herbert D. Fried- 
lander, Chief of Psychiatry of the 
P.E.A.U. ‘‘We begin to help people 
work out their problems by helping 
them to see what their crisis situation 
iss 

Dr. Friedlander also placed great 
emphasis on the importance of getting 
the ‘‘significant others’’ in the pa- 
tient’s crisis immediately involved in 
the treatment process. ‘‘We help 
them (suicidal patients) understand 
who the important people are involved 
in their crisis situation,’’ explained 
Friedlander, ‘‘bring these people in to 
talk with them and see if we can 
handle the immediate problem of their 
crisis situation.’’ 


Often times the ‘‘significant others’’ 
are as frustrated and as in need of help 
as the patient is. Rarely, though, do 
these individuals have the financial 
ability to pay the high price of private 
psychiatric therapy--for the actual 
victim of the crisis or for themselves. 

Fortunately Orange County is rich in 
county and state supported mental 
health services and ample help is there 
if the patient and those involved with 
the patient seek it. 


“We're very anxious 
to get our patients 


into some kind of 
continuationtherapy.”” 


““‘We’re very anxious to get out 
patients into some kind of continuation 
therapy,’’ explained Dr. Friedlander. 
“‘Since most of the kinds of crises that 
brings somebody to suicide involves 
others, wherever possible we try to get 
the significant others involved in the 
therapy too.”’ 

This therapy, according to Fried- 
lander, might include family therapy, 
marital therapy or individual therapy 
where the ‘‘significant other’’ would 
not be directly involved in the therapy 
but would play more of a supportive 
role. 

Individual financing for mental 
health treatment in Orange County 
comes through the state and county 
funded Short-Doyle program. Under 
this financial plan an individual’s 
income, number of dependents and. 
specific’ assets are taken into considera- 
tion to calculate a figure which re- 
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presents the maximum amount that anf 
inc vidual would have to pay, all J 
other factors remaining the same, | 
for the next 12 months. 

Not only does this financial planj 
reduce the cost of mental health] 
services to within the pocket-book 
range of every individual who needs it, 
but it also serves as another method 
whereby people who qualify for Medi-y 
Cal are recognized and referred to thes 
Medi-Cal social workers. 4 


Dr. Friedlander described the I 


crowded conditions of the Orangel 
County Mental Health Department 
Mental Health Teams where the 


continuation therapy for suicide vic-] 
tims and involved others is available. J 
According to Friedlander , the passage J 
of Proposition 13 has resulted in a 

cut-back of from six to five of these 

Mental HealthTeams Yet another I 
one will bedisbanded before the end offs 
the year. i 

“Because these teams have such a 
heavy load,’’ explained Dr. Fried-# 
lander, ‘‘if the patient just doesn’t 
happen to be persistent enough he can 
be dropped through the cracks andj 
doesn’t get the help that he needs.” J 

Steve Saxon, Chief of Central Re- 
source Section, which is a part of the] 
Orange County Mental Health Train- J 
ing division, pointed out that these 
Mental Health Teams were ‘not being 
completely disbanded, but were MCECr 9 
ly dividing their forces and attaching 
to other Mental Health Teams. 

“Instead of having six little ones,’’l 
Saxonstated, ‘‘we’ll have four big ones.” 

Still, though, conditions on the 
whole at the Mental Health Teams, asf 
one clerk complained, are ‘‘pretty | 
crowded-”’ 

“It really takes the persistence off 
the patient to hang in there and makell 
the effort to get the help,’’ Friedlander] 
stated. ‘‘But its there.’” | 








HELP FOR 
SUICIDAL 
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Help is just a call away. 


For individuals residing in the 
Orange County area, help is just a call 
away. Various suicide hotline num- 
bers are available through the operat-’ 
or, depending on whefe the call is 
being placed from. 

If a person living in Anaheim or 
Cypress were to call the operator for 
the suicide hotline in their area, 
chances are he would be given the 
number 834-3827. From 8:00 A.M. to 
5:00 P.M. weekdays this number will 
reach one of the four remaining 
Orange County Mental Health Teams. 

Here, a; 5150s 1eam,. 7 as it is 
called, is on call to answer crisis calls 
from suicidal individuals. Composed 
of a county social worker and a 
psychologist, the 5150 Team is often 
involved in ‘‘talking down’’ the troub- 
led person. | ae <i 

According to a clerk at one Mental 
Health Team, it is often necessary to 
trace the crisis calls on the suicide 
hotline in order to direct police and 
paramedic help. Even if such drastic 
measures as tracing are not needed, 
the 5150 team can and often does go 
out to the individual’s home to talk 
over the person’s problems and advise 
him of available help. : 

After the working hours mentioned 
above and on weekends the suicide 


hotline duty is transferred to one of the 


two Therapeutic Rehabilitation Cen- 
ers located in Orange County These 
rehabilitation centers provide 24 hour 
inpatient care for almost the’ entire 
spectrum of mental health illnesses. 
Here, psychiatric technicians are 
authorized to write 5150’s and trace 
calls to zero in the whereabouts of a 
suicidal patient. The psychiatric 
technicians are not authorized to go 





out on crisis calls, though. 

Regardless, the fact that a 24 hour, 
7-day-a-week hotline exists has no 
doubt proven to be a great boon in 
finding and helping the suicidal pa- 
tient. 


Dr. Wilbur Smith is one of the 
physicians a student here at Cy- 
press might talk to in the Health Clinic 
on campus if he or she were troubled 
with thoughts of suicide, or with any 
significant problem for that matter. 

Although he has his own private 
practice, Dr. Smith devotes 5-10 hours 
a week here at the Cypress College 
Health Clinic. He has worked on 


campuses and in health clinics for the 
last 6 to 7 years - 

When asked if many students at 
Cypress approached him with suicidal 
thoughts or intention Smith replied. 


r 
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Help is on Cypress College campus. Dr. 
Smith is avialable at the Health Clinic on’ 
campus to council students with significant 


problems. 


RN RR 
“Yes. Many people. .Although,’’ he 
specified, ‘‘what I find here is rep- 
resentative of society.’’ 

Dr. Smith explained that when a. 
student at Cypress confronts him with 
problems that may lead to suicide he 
triesto assess if the individual case can 
be handled here on a short term basis 
with the Cypress Staff Psychiatrist, or 
if it will be necessary ‘to refer. the 
student to a private practice or county 
facility. 

“‘Whenever possible,’ stated 
Smith, ‘‘we try to treat the individual 


here.” way 








~ ANEWKIND OF JOY: 
The Special Olympics _ 


By Kelli Bond 





“All of us need to feel special. Mentally retarded children in particular feel constant 
experiences of failure and frustration. Sport provides an ideal setting for developing 
confidence and a sense of self-esteem,” wrote Eunice Kennedy Shriver in the California 
State Special Olympics’s yearly agenda booklet. 
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The preceding remarks articulated the inspiration tor the Special Olympics, conceived in 
1968 and is the brainchild of the Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr. Foundation. These special games 
are scheduled yearly during the spring on the local (county) and early summer at the state 
levels. Nationals are also held during the summertime. 

International competition is slated ‘every four years. This coveted event, which involves 
28 different countries, will be held next year in upstate New York. 

Special Olympics consists of entries in track and field, swimming, diving, ice skating, 
gymnastics, basketball, volleyball. floor hockey, bowling, wheelchair games, etc. Another 
built-in feature of the Games include sports clinics in a variety of activities conducted by 
professional and amateur athletes. Additionally, the Special Olympics provides all the 
pagentry and excitement of a “‘true’’ Olympics, with television coverage, opening and 
closing ceremonies, parades, medal presentations, dances, victory dinners, and 
entertainment. As an added treat, several big-name celebrities and VIP’s have come to 
cheer all the participants. 

The Olympics’s original purpose, designed to contribute to the physical, social, and 
psychological development of the handicapped, still applies today in light of the fact that 
eligibility for the Kennedy Foundation’s games allows for persons with an IQ of 75 or 
below. ‘‘We used to accomodate all handicaps until 1974,’’ asserted Madelyn Evans, 
Orange County’s Special Olympics coordinator. ‘‘Before that date, many of the 
participants were just too advanced for many of the others. So, in order for us to insure fair 
competition, we had to assign that cut-off point of a 75 IQ or below to qualify. 

Evans continues, ‘‘However, agencies helping other handicaps, like, the Braille Institute, 
have already designed their own ‘‘Special Olympics.’’ (More on the Blind Games in a later 
section.) 

Generally speaking, there is no age limit for participation in the Special Olympics. 
Kennedy’s version starts at eight years of age (from the state level and upwards) and have 
had participants who are in their seventies. 

Training for the Special Olympics begins shortly after each school year commences. 
Methods vary among different groups, but all of them incorporate the broader aspects of 
physical education rather than focusing on a specific event alone. 

Hope, an Anaheim public high school educating the trainable mentally retarded (IQ of 
approximately 56 on down to the upper teens) between 15-21 years old, spawns an athletic 
program which has continuously produced blue-ribbon winners at both County and State 
games. What’s their recipe? 

First of all, much of their success can be attributed to their coach, Larry Kemp. An 


Other organizations helping the handicapped, 


such as the Braille Institute, 
sponsor their own Olympics. 


integral part of his winning prescription includes ‘streamlining’, as Kemp describes it. 
What this entails is that some of his students are placed with the ‘normal’ ninth graders 
from neighboring Dale Junior High School. Together, they play such team games as 
softball, volleyball, and flag football. (On many occasions Dale has been defeated!) 

According to Kemp, both groups of children have gained an equal respect for each other 
as a result of this integration. 

Preparation for the Special Olympics at Hope School includes calisthenics, lots of 
running, some weights, and is rounded off with a fun activity. A favorite among the boys is 
basketball, while tumbling and softball capture the girls. Conditioning for aquatic events is 
done at nearby Magnolia High School. 

Kemp sums up his training of this students by commenting, ‘‘I’m tough on them (the 
youngsters) but I think they love me for it!”’ 

To show for their hard work every year, many Hope Schoolers bring home ribbons from 
both the County and State Olympics, ranging from first through fifth place. In fact, 23 of 
the 25 Hope entrants in the California State Games this year won at least one blue ribbon. 
Anyway, here are some comments regarding the successes acquired at last Spring’s 
County meet. 
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‘‘Ihad a good time; winning made me feel very good!’’---Jimmy, 21 

“‘T loved it! I'm all excited about everything!''---Susan, 18. 

“I got blue ribbons in the relay |swimming,] butterfly, diving, and the 
breastroke---and feel great! I knew I could win all those four ribbons. We had a lot of good 
teamwork!''---Jim, 17. 
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Jimmy, Susan, and Jim are just three of the Hope students, who, whether they placed or 
not, grew an extra spring in their step. This confidence was derived from the sheer joy of 
competing in the Special Games, and by supportive, concerned others who always shouted, 
“You CAN do it!"’ 

There are spin-offs of the Kennedy games, such as that of the Braille Institute. 


The Blind Games 


“We share the same goals as the games for the retarded, and foster a spirit of 
competition along with sportsmanship in our games,’’ stated Jeanne Crawford, the 
Assistant Youth Coordinator for the Braille Institute, Anaheim Chapter. 

The Blind Games’ competitive activities are track and field, for which the running events 
have each participant sprint along a guiding rope; judo; physical fitness (sit-ups, bicycle 
race, and push-ups,) as well as a gymnastics demonstration. This highlights the uneven 
parallel bars coupled with floor exercise. 

Another event exclusively for the Blind is ‘‘Beep-Ball,’’ a variation of baseball which is 
distinguished by the ball sounding a beep each time it is pitched. 

Competition in all events except Judo is limited to the Los Angeles and Orange County 
Braille Institutes. San Bernadino, San Diego, and Riverside Counties join the 
forementioned two for judo. 

Awards include ist, 2nd, 3rd place and Participant ribbons; gold, silver, and bronze 
medals, and a trophy---which is given to the most outstanding (in form) athlete of the Blind 
Games. 

All groups who will participate in the Special Games have already started conditioning 
for the Spring ’79 Olympics. If you are interested in learning the dates, locations, and 
times of those events, or in volunteering to help out, phone the Hope School at (714) 
956-6853 for the Kennedy Foundation’s games. For the Blind edition, contact the Anaheim 
Braille Institute at (714) 821-5000. ®k&& 
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Wine, Men, And Song — 


As we outlined our journey on a Eurail 
map, it looked as if we weren't seeing that 
much--considering that we were going to 
be gone for 30 days. Little did we realize 
that it was going to turn out to be two days 
here, one night there, and if we were 
lucky--three days in one city so that we 
could launder our t-shirts and jeans in the 
sink of the bathroom and hope they would 


dry before we had to pack and move on 


; 





again. 

We ventured into and through seven 
countries without our mothers to protect us 
from weirdos and to tell us when to go to 
bed. 

Our stops were to be London, Amster- 
dam, Munich, Venice, Athens and Corfu, 
Greece; Brindisi, Rome, and Florence, 
Italy; Bern, Switzerland; Paris, and back to 
London. Through a company called 
**Studytrek International,’’ we were given 
hotel reservations, a Eurail pass, and 
transportation there and back. The rest 
was up tous. There were nine of us in this 
tour--nine people who had never met 
before and who were about to discover 
different cultures. 

BETH: Two girls, Penny S. and Jean 
D., turned out to be our closest traveling 
companions. I'll try describing them so 
that one could get the idea of what our 
travels were like. Of course, their true 
personalities can’t be captured on paper. 

Penny S.--A 21-year old who’s really a 
little girl at heart. She’s sweet and has a 
never ending appetite. No joke! Some of 
the funniest things happened to us because 
of Penny’s eating habits. These following 
instances should tell something about her. 

In London, Jean and Penny’s room was 
across the hall fromNancy’s and mine.Our 
rooms were delivered a continental break- 
fast each morning, which consisted of four 
rolls, two kinds of juices, plus tea or coffee. 
Somehow, the first day Penny survived on 
only her own and. my _ tworolls. But, on 
the second morning, she noticed that a 
man down the hall had opened his door and 
just taken one roll from his tray--then 
closed the door. 

Penny knocked on his door and asked, 
“If you are through, could I have what’s 
left on your tray?’’ So--that morning she 
wound up with nine rolls. 

, Then enroute to Greece from Italy, we 
stopped at a rinky-dink market because the 


European Style 


By Beth Donavin and Nancy Schippers 


tood was expensive on the ship we spent 
one night and day on. By 11:00 the first 
night, all that was left was some bread and 
jam. That little bit was tucked away for 
breakfast. 

As usual, Penny complained of star- 
vation which inevitably prompted me to 
tell Penny that there was some bread and 
jam. Surprise of all surprises, Penny’s 
only reply was ‘‘There’s only jam for 
breakfast.’’ It turned out that Penny had 
already found and finished the bread 
originally destined for four people. 

Jean D.: Cool and calm. 
Nothing seems to faze her except for fresh 
Italian men. On the first impression, she 
seems very serious. But, give her a chance 
and she’ll make a laugh-inducing com- 
ment! 


While Jean and I strolled to an open 
market in Athens, we were approached by 
a young man, Ausum. As Ausum 
introduced himself, I assumed an air of 
nonchalance--looking straight ahead. He 
tried a few lines, then asked where we 
going. Jean turned to him, straight faced, 
and in perfect English replied, ‘‘I don’t 
speak English.”’ 

Baffled yet curious, Ausum kept up with 
our even faster walking pace. His next 
question--‘‘Where are you from?’’ No 
answer. 

After 20 minutes of repeating the same 
question and answer, I started to feel sorry 
for the fellow. Right when he was about to 
give up and run away, I turned to Ausum. I, 
in perfect English, explained, ‘I’m Beth 
and this is my friend Jean. We're from 








Penny and Jean, our Europe buddies, are making the most of a long train ride. 
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The Notre baad Cathedral is Guaches 
popular sightseeing attraction in Paris. 
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Southern California. What were your other 
questions?’’ Believe it or not, Ausum 
stayed with us the rest of the day, helping 
us bargain down goods with the local 
merchants. 

Ausums mild manner, contrasted greatly 
with some of the other pick-up methods. A 
guy from South Africa, whom we met in 
Rome, had his own style. He'd trap a girl 
in the hotel lift and ask her out. If she 
turned him down, he would disembark on 
her floor, and deviously find out what her 
room number was. Later, he would bug 
her. 


FR 


» You're beautiful. 


I love you.’’ 


The ‘*good old American’’ number was 
* pulled on Nancy on our way out of Notre 
Dame. A blond, blue eyed babe came up 
“with the winner, ‘‘gee, your hair smells 
“terrific!’’ Little did he know that we had 
_ seen the same.ad. Nancy didn’t fall for it. 
However, the two most famous ap- 
“proaches used by Italian men are (imagine 
“these delivered with heavy Itallian accents) 
“*““How you say? You’re beautiful. I love 
you,”’” and ‘‘Hey baby, hey baby!” 
'*Because these two lines were used so 
*frequently, we thought there might have 
“been a book entitled How to Pick Up on 
“American Women--written by the Italians 
“and with a chapter on how easy they 
thought Southern: California girls are. 
From us, they learned differently. 
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BETH AND NANCY: As we entered 


Rome, we were greeted by Giovanni and 


Gerardo. Even though one of them spoke 
both Italian and French and the other only 
the latter, they got their point across. They 
wanted us to believe that they were 
policemen! 

People shop in Europe to buy items not 
found at home. Meanwhile, in Europe, 
they’re trying to copy what is manfactured 
in America. 

Since we visited seven different coun- 
tries, the diverse money systems compares 
with playing one big game of monopoly. 
We handed people strange currency for 
goods. An observant American tourist 
quipped to a man who understood no 
English, ‘Sure, whatever price you say. 
This is only play money. We have real 
money at home.”’ 

Now, don’t think that we went around 
Europe making fun of everything and 
everyone. We had to keep a sense of 
humor--otherwise, we would have develop- 
ed a severe case of ‘‘culture shock’’ (in 
other words, wanting everything to be like 
the good old USA.) 

NANCY: Some of the hotels, like the 
Hotel Rialto in Venice, were quite interest- 
ing. What made the Rialto so different was 
its floors. Because Venice is situated on 
water, much of the architecture had 
slipped, causing the floors to slant. This 
was hard to get used to--especially at night 


when I kept rolling to Beth’s side of the | 


bed. Neither of us cared for that. To to 
that, there was no shower stall in the entir 
hotel. 

Many hotels in Europe have fixture: 
called bidcts. For those who aren’ 
familiar with them, bidets look very muc! 
like toilets and they’re sat on in much th 
same manner, except that they’re used a 
wash basins for ‘‘that area.’’ We never go 
the nerve to try them, although we made ; 
habit of soaking our tired feet in them. 


Hotel Europa 
in Corfu 
was soon nicknamed 


‘*Hotel Pits’’ 





In this hotel, Beth relaxes by drinking Pepsi and soaking her feet in a bidet. 


Now for the brighter side. Our 
breakfasts included in the hotel fee varied 
from asimple stale bread and coffee to an 
elaborate one which included meats, 
cheeses, eggs, toast, rolls, coffee, and 
juice. Many hotels opted for very formal 
first meals, featuring waiters in their white 
coats. 

In Bern, Switzerland, breakfast was 
presented buffet-style. We took advantage 
of the situation and inconspicuously smug- 
gled some of the food for lunch. 

BETH AND NANCY: Because we 
deviated from the itinerary and took a side 
trip to Corfu Greece, we had to find an 
inexpensive hotel on our own. We 
bombed. Hotel Europa in Corfu was soon 
nicknamed ‘‘Hotel Pits.’’ 

The tile floors in ‘‘Pits’’ were covered 
with a fine layer of sand and dirt. The tiny 
bathroom was shared by the eight of us; 
the shower didn’t have a curtain which 
resulted in saturating the bathroom with an 
inch of standing water. We didn’t worry 
about getting the towels wet--there weren’t 
any. The toilet had no seat; no toilet paper, 
either. 

NANCY: Hotel Castri in Florence, Italy, 
was really nice. When Beth and I got our 
room, the others grew jealous because we 
had an open window overlooking a beauti- 
ful garden in back. They wouldn’t have 
been so envious, though, if they had known 

that we spent that night sleepless, 
fighting off garden bugs. We woke up with 
enough bites to remind us of Florence for a 
long time. 

At the Hotel Toren in Amsterdam, we 
discovered the walls of the room padded. 
After a long, busy day and evening with all 
the crazy things we’d done up to that point, 
being placed in a padded room seemed 
quite fitting. We laughed a good laugh, 
then checked to make sure the door wasn’t 
locked from the outside. 

Our room in Switzerland didn’t have any 
cold water. A cold shower may be 
unpleasant, but a hot one is intolerable. 


The door flung open 
and there stood 
a six-foot 


‘“Macho-looking’ 


Italian man. 





Mr. ‘‘WBR"’ woos Nancy with his charms. 


BETH: Since trains served as our 
primary means of transportation, we spent 
a lot of time on them. Passing time could 
include watching the countryside out the 
window, meeting people who hopefully 
spoke some English so that you could 
understand what they were intimating, and 
sleep. Doing the latter sometimes turned 
into a game of ‘‘twister’’ when five people 
attempt to sleep in a compartment de- 
signed for three sleepers. This brings me 
to the following caper. 

Jean, Nancy, and I were in a compart- 
ment, while the others were gabbing down 
the hall in another. Each little room 
accomodated six people; with the seat 
pulled down, three could sleep somewhat 
comfortably. 

Somehow, between total exhaustion and 
the mistake of putting three lunatics in one 
room sans padded walls, we began singing 
at the top of our lungs. It continued--in the 
meantime, we had just crossed the Italian 
border. The door flung open and there 
stood a six-foot ‘‘macho looking’’ Italian 
man. A smirk appeared on his face as he 
motioned to another guy down the hall. 
Before we knew what was happening, they 
had moved their luggage into our quarters 
and started taking off their shoes. Quickly, 
we started to push our beds back into 
chairs--only to hear our visitors say ‘‘No, 
no!’’ Nancy and I still can’t remember the 
first guy’s name, so we named him Mr. 
W.B.R. (‘‘Would-be-Rapist’’) WBR’s 
friend, Luigi, somehow decided that he and 
I were to get married at the next stop. It’s 
amazing about how many innuendoes can 


be pulled without speaking a syllable of 
English! 

Within minutes Jean disappeared to get 
something to eat (whenever we got into a 
sticky situation, Jean made a fast exit for 
the ladies room or scurried for food.) 
Nancy and I were left alone to fend off our 
attackers. The language barrier wasn’t 
much of a problem. They communicated 
via their bodies; we just said no to 
everything. 

Jean soon appeared at the door with an 
American named David, who claimed that 
he came from Los Angeles. But David 
spoke with a Jersey accent! Anyway, he 
was brought to rescue us from those 
animals. However, this guy only worsened 
the situation. He reminded the attackers 
that there were three females and three . 
males. And he even pointed towards the 
window shade, emphasizing in case we 
wanted any privacy. 

The game finally ended when we 
escaped to the other compartment to join 
our friends. 

NANCY: We had some very fun and 
somewhat interesting evenings. We spent © 
the first night in London getting to know 
each group member. We visited a London 
pub and told dirty jokes--the icebreaker! 

In Munich, Beth and I dined with a 
friend wh: lived there. The restaurant 
provided a band and dancing room. It was 
hard to realize that the dancing and total 
atmosphere were authentic--we felt like we 
were in Disneyland. 

Venice is gorgeous at night! The water 
looked hypnotizing. Drinking wine at a 























waterside cafe was so romantic that | 
wanted to cuddle up with someone--but | 
restrained myself from grabbing someone 
off the street. 

After Rome. we arrived in Athens. 


“Don't you know 
women aren't 
allowed out at night 


unescorted, 


’ 


you Americans!"’ 


Greece the following night at 1A.M. 

and decided to walk to our hotel.* The 
whole town seemed alive and cooking, but 
there seemed to be all Greek men and no 
-women. As we found out later, Greek 
women don’t go outside at night, which 
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Just a slice of the juicy European news is mailed home on this postcard from Corfu, Greece. 
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Buckingham Palace in London draws crowds of tourists annually. 


accounted for all the jeers, coy smiles, and 
offers to help. In fact, Penny went next 
door to a restaurant one evening and got 
kicked ‘out. 
the effect- 
allowed out 
Americans!”’ 

In Corfu, Penny, a couple of guys, and 
myself went to a disco. They were similar 
to those in the U.S. The night dragged 
until around 11:30; the drink prices were 
outrageous. That night was the first time I 
ever heard ‘‘Macho Man.” 

A lot of our evenings were spent at 
sidewalk cafes watching the people. That 
was always interesting. With a cup of 
capuccino or a glass wine, we'd relax and 
make an evening of it. Some places 
entertained, some didn’t but it was always 


“Don’t you know women aren't 
at night unescorted, you 


enjoyable. That’s one thing that I know we 


both miss. 

In fact we really miss it all. 
miss the beautiful gardens, the people, the 
pizza, pasta-even unpacking half of. our 


clothes to stuff in a locker in Victoria ~ 


Station because we overpacked. I think we 
even miss the coed bathroom in Paris! © 
Even if it takes us ages to save up enough 
money--we'll be back! It’s in our blood 
now. There’s no stopping US. 4% 


Beth and [° 


She received the comment to 








Players of Right. 
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Over the last 12 years, many rock groups 
have been born in California; a few 

_ survived this business. One of these 
_ groups who have lived and made it through 


these trials is *‘Right,’’ formerly known as — 


Pegasus. 


The dynamics of Right reflects the 
dedication of its six members. Marvin 


Jesse sings lead vocals; on lead and 


rhythm guitars are Chico Walsh and Mark 
Manro. Playing keyboards is Fidelio 

Primo, Danny McBride plays drums, and 
_ Scott Shawhan plays bass guitar. Their 
abilities extends to songwriting as well. 
_Jesse, Primo and Manro contributes the 
: lyrics and melodies to the group's original 


| 


’ 


- tions. 





From left to nes! Scott Showkek, Fidelio Primo, Marvin Jesse, Chico Walsh, Danny McBride, Mark Manro are the 
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tunes. 
Jesse, whose leadership capacities in- 
clude being the founder of his group, ‘says 


that the band has been together approx- 
imately four years-with different members ' 


coming and departing. One of the longest 
standing people in Right is Fidelio Primo. 
And not too long ago, they added drummer 
Danny McBride. 

' Scott points out, ‘‘Everyone in this band 
is hot. They have alot of potential because 
they are so talented.’’ ‘‘One good thing 
about this group is that we have a lot of 
faith in each other,’’ Fidelio Primo 
interrupts. Marvin Jesse adds, ‘*We 
attract different crowds. We play a variety 
of copies as well as our original composi- 
Our repetoire ranges from light 
classical to rock.”’ 

Right performs at high school darices as 
well as on the popular Southern California 
night-club circuit. 

They are very proud to have appeared at 
the Starwood in Hollywood. In fact, they 
broke attendance records on their very first 
night there. Asa result, they'd been asked 
to give repeat performances for several 


~ When its RIGHT © 
you know it 


nights afterward. Emphasizes Marvin,” 
‘Not many groups have been lucky enough... 
to play there twice."’ 
This band had gained recognition in* 
Southern California and throughout other 
portions of the state. Right concert-goers 
will travel from all points on the California™ 
map to see them play. . 
The age group who come to watch Right. 
is diverse; however, Marvin laments, ‘‘We> 
don't see as many college kids as we used * 
to two or three years ago. Support of bands. 
at their age level has sharply decreased in 
the last six or seven years. It's the high. 
schoolers who back the bands anymore." ~’ 
Marvin feels that a possible antidote 
would entail the colleges inviting musical” 
groups on their campuses for free or, 
low-cost entertainment. He adds that this . 
might restore some of this ‘*lost support.’’~ 


Right is working on a demo with a major 


‘producer and is presently waiting to, 


negotiate. 4 
Would Marvin's band be willing’ to- 
perform at Cypress College? Marvin 
responded, “‘Sure, in the i.:ht circum- 
stances. we would be delighted to!’~ 
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WwW. have much to be thankful 
for in this great land of ours 
For we live in a nation of 
abundance and opportunity, health 
and prosperity. Where freedom 
is our birthright...and brother- 
hood our life spirit. 4 


Ti spirit of brotherhood is one 
that our forefathers exemplified 
on the first T. hanksgiving. And 
from it ne have established a 
lasting sense of loyalty, 

compassion and respect for one 
another. For this we are | 
truly fortunate. 













Las take this holiday as a 

time to reflect on all that we 

have to treasure. And celebrate 
Thanksgiving in the true tradition | 
of peace, unity and love : 














